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the handicapped. 


San Paulo stated that she ‘‘just 
knew that the rock was for 
me...not the other cheerleader.’’ 
This rock throwing incident 
caused the third cheerleader 


- sional Food Management. 


Hodges, Manager of the Profes- 
The 
complaint against PFM came 
from the fact that it had not 
notified the Student Council of 


justice continues its quest wit! 
the three Justice Court whictli 
meets every Monday in the 
ASMPC Student Government Of- 
fice at high noon. 


Part-time teacher survey reveals administrative fallacies 


By Michael Gardner 


A survey of part-time instruc- 
tors apparently shoots down the 
administration’s argument that 
most non-contract teachers are 
moonlighters and uninterested in 
MPC. | 

According to the survey, con- 
ducted by Joyce Bird during the 
Spring Semester, 67 percent of 
the instructors are willing to 
expand their responsiblities to 
include student advising, 62 per- 
cent would hold office hours and 
50 percent would do committee 


work, often considered the most 
tiresome and time-consuming job 
an instructor could have. 

The administration has contin- 
ually denied may instructors con- 
tracts for various real and con- 
trived reasons, including the fact 
that may of the night instructors 
are committed to other jobs. Of 
the 165 part-timers who returned 
the survey, over half indicated 
that they would accept a contract 
if one was offered. 

Granted, there are instructors 
who work in other areas, but the 


majority of instructors currently 


working part-time would gladly 
expand their responsibilities if 
given the chance, the survey 
indicated. 

The survey was put together at 
the direction of the Bridge Com- 
mittee, representing faculty and 
administration, with a budget of 
over $1,000. Three hundred 
questionnaires were sent out, but 
only 165 were returned. Byrd 
considered he return rate as 
‘‘adequate’’ and compiled the 
results. She finished the report 


over the summer and it was 
released in early November. 
Salary has always been a 
question of concern to the non- 
contract instructors and the sur- 
vey points it out dramatically. 
The salary of instructors who hold 
other jobs tends to be around the 
$9-11 range. Fifty-nine percent in 
this range were dissatisfied with 
their salary while 41 percent rated 
it as good or excellent. Instruc- 
tors earning $12-13 an hour were 
even more dissatisfied. Only 35 
percent rated their salary as good 


or excellent, while $14-16 hourly 
instructors rated their salary as 69 
percent fair or poor. 

Although the survey illustrates 
that many part-time instructors 
are not saitsfied with their sal- 
aries, the majority are satisfied 
with their jobs. Eighty-three 
percent of the instructors polled 
reported that they are moderately 
or very satisfied with their jobs. 
Only 19 percent were somewhat 
dissatisfied and 4 percent were 
very dissatisfied. 
continued on page 7, column 5 
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When Johnny Comes Marching Home 


Vets suffer through 


registration again 


If you’ve noticed the serpentine line outside of the Student 
Personnel Office, or better yet had to stand in it for four or five 
hours, you may be aware that registration for the spring semester is 
taking place. If you are a veteran and collecting the GI bill this has a 
special significance for you because once again you have to run the 
gauntlet of VA screw-up’s and malfunctioning computers before 
your check finds its way to your mailbox. 

As most of us know many mysterious things happen between our 
VA office here on campus and the check makers in Kansas City. 
However, I believe we can cut down on our casualties if we adhere 
to the following instructions I have gathered from Tony Mackey at 
the VA office. 

The most important point Mackey made was that no matter if 
you’re a new student or an old timer, you must confirm your 
enrollment in the spring semester with the VA office. To do this you 
must have your registration receipt with you. The Vet Rep’s must 
then record your new classes and units on their master control 
cards. Do this as soon as possible especially if you are going to 
request an advance payment. 

As I have mentioned before in this column the VA is tightening up 
so there may be some delays in advance payments. This happens, 
Mackey says, because of safe-guards the college must take to insure 
against false certifications. Advanced payment requests will be 
accepted no sooner than 120 days before the beginning of the new 
semester (which begins January 19th) and no later than 30 days 
prior to it. 

The VA office is going to be swamped with work because they 
have to re-certify everyone they had certified in the fall as well as all 
of the new veterans coming in. 

In the registration packet there is a questionaire for Vets that the 
VA office here wants them to fill out and turn in with their 
paperwork when they register with the office. 

The school calendar was changed twice so far this year but it will 
only effect Vets adversly at the end of the spring semester. The 
closing day of school has been changed from the 7th of June to the 
4th of June so they won’t get three days of pay because of the 
change. The reason I mention this is so you don’t tear into the VA 
office and start breaking people’s legs like I have wanted to do on 
occasion. 

I have been informed that there are some bills now pending in the 
House that all Vets should be aware of and support. Especialhy 
Senate bill 1371 which proposes quarterly adjustments in GI bill 
payments in accordance with the consumer price index. Which in 
lay terms means that if the cost of living goes up your GI bill checks 
would go up. | 

There are two other bills that are alike in structure, HR7585 and 
HR7586 which if passed would eliminate all time restrictions on 
taking advantage of the GI bill. It currently has a cut off date of 
Dec. 31, 1987. As of Oct. 16th there were 2,695 veterans attending 
school here. 
| If one out of ten Veterans would write a letter to their 

representatives supporting these bills, it would have considerable 
clout just because of the numbers. Take a few minutes and drop 
them a card; see you next week. 


Behind the Pr 
Illegal parking—teachers 
can’t get away with it 


By Michael Gardner 


Teachers are guilty. 

In the current illegal student 
parking controversy, teachers and 
administrators have been aloof, 
unaware that they too can be cited 
for illegal parking. At least one 
instructor who drives a white 
Renault station wagon was hit by 
a $5 ‘‘pinkie’’ from Bill Stall- 
worth. The instructor’s faculty 
parking sticker had expired and a 
student police went to put a 
warning on his windshield when it 
was discovered that the owner 
had already received a warning 
Oore=h3:. 

Several instructors were cited 
earlier in the year for expired 
stickers but their tickets were 
voided. Stallworth has assured El 
Yanqui that he will not void this 
one. He also said that a stringent 
control will be kept over the 
faculty parking lots. 

Many instructors complain that 


students park in the faculty areas. 
These students, if caught, will be 
cited. 

But what of instructors who 
park in student areas? At least 
four instructors have been con- 
tinually parking in the slots 
alongside the Business Building. 
The next time you walk-by this 
area, match the name with the 
car: Red VW-History Instructor 
Henry Royal; Red Honda-Shirley 
Bialek, Spanish; Yellow VW-Da- 
vid Williams, Learning Center 
and Alfa Romeo-English Instruc- 
tor, Allye Fabrizo. 

Journalism instructor Rod 
Holmgren used to park in student 
slots, but has agreed to stop. 

There is no law stating that 
teachers cannot park in the 
student area but it seems quite 
unfair that instructors have vari- 
ous reserved slots but park near 
the business area because “‘it’s 
closer to their classes.”’ 


Slice of Wry 


Dorman Williams and Julia Martin work in Volunteer Bureau. 


Registration is a pain in the butt 


By Jacquie Harmes 


Have you ever tried pouring 
uncooked rice through a funnel? 
You hope that it will flow smooth- 
ly, but instead the whole funnel- 
full seems never to empty 
through that small opening-and 
when it does empty it is grain by 
grain. 

The Administration could pro- 
bably learn a big lesson from such 
a small example, because this 
semester, it seems that our 
registration procedure just hap- 
pened to work on the same 


Letters to the editor 


principle. 

The students who stood in the 
registration line are those most 
strongly aware of this fact. They 
know because after waiting in a 
long line of hundreds of students 
for hours, they found only one 
open window, only one person 
and unfortunately, only one ap- 
pointment book. The whole 
process was stopped by that one 
small opening. 

The majority of the loud com- 
plaints, sore butts and aching feet 
could have been averted by 
planning not one opening, but 


possibly three or more-one for 
each week in Décember, with of 
course three or more appointment 
books. Well, you know what they 
SAY. «2 hindsight IS better..... 

The whole registration plan is a 
double ordeal. As it stands now, 
we make an appointment in 
November to register in Decem- 
ber to go to school in January. 
Why can’t we do it all in one big 
ordeal? It would surely save 
double the grumbles, but the 
present situation dictates that we 
are in for another round of ‘‘The 
Waiting Game.”’ 


Rivers is being convicted by press 
and innuendo, says Epstein 


To the Editor: 

Michael Gardner’s Behind the 
Lines column ‘‘Rivers Should 
Toss in the AA Towel’’ in the 
October 31 El Yanqui both an- 
gered and saddened me. 

I reacted to the article with 
anger because Gardner simplifies 
an immensely complex dispute by 


assuming that Dr. Rivers has not 
discharged his duties as Affirma- 
tive Action Officer properly be- 
cause 1) his other duties prevent 
him from giving the task ade- 
quate attention, and 2) since 
NOW has called for, John Rivers’ 
resignation, he is obviously guilty 
of the ineffectiveness with which 
he is charged. In other words, 
‘Rivers Should Toss in the AA 
Towel’’ because he is obviously 
guilty. 7 

How sad that Dr. Rivers has 
already been tried by press and 
innuendo. But nowhere have I 
seen or heard of any evidence.that 
demonstrates that Dr. Rivers has 
not discharged his duties (all of 
them) properly. Nowhere in the 
pages of El Yanqui over the past 
weeks have I found an airing of 
the allegations and a presentation 
Of the available facts. From 
Gardner’s article and other news- 
reports I have seen, John Rivers 
is portrayed as the man responsi- 
ble for all of the discrimination 
alleged in the Spark Case. But 
show me the facts instead of just 
accusing. 

There seems to be a ‘‘Band- 
wagon’’ on campus. The sign on 
it reads *‘Come aboard and join 
the rest of us in accusing one man 
of not doing his job properly.’’ 
How simple is it to settle the 
matter with a scapegoat. What 
an ancient remedy. But it does 
work, doesn’t it? Len Epstein, 
Humanities Instructor 


To the Editor: 
There are some misconceptions 


about the vegetarian movement. 
A vegetarian eats no meat or fish, 


believing that the eating of ani- 


mals is killing us, or the animals, 
or the starving elsewhere, or all 3. 

Meat has been named the No. 1 
cause of cancer, for many rea- 
sons. Carcinogenic female hor- 
mones are given to animals. 
Cancer causing sodium nitrate 
makes meat red in color. Dead 
flesh has many times more insec- 
ticide concentrdted in it than 
fruits and vegetables because an 
animal concentrates DDT, diel- 
drin, chlordane, etc. in his tis- 
sues. The average meateater’s 
heartbeat is 72 per minute, vs 58 
for a vegetarian. The bacteria in 
meat (a dead animal) can number 
as high as 2 billion per ounce 
causing 97 percent of the food 
poisoning fataliites yearly. 

Slaughterhouse suffering is 
hidden fromj us. In Madison 
Wisc., 1100 pigs an hour are 
loaded onto conveyor belts with 
shocking rods. Vegetarians be- 
lieve that it is wrong to cause 
suffering to and to kill other 
creatures for our appetites, that it 
is a form of human chauvinism. 
Animals cannot speak, but they 
suffer. The short high shrieks in 
a Slaughterhouse give evidence of 
intensive suffering. 

Meat comes from grain waste. 
1 lb. of meat results from 21 Ibs. 
of food given the animal. Dairy 
products require a loss of 2 to 4 
Ibs. of grain per Ib. of dairy. Fruit 
per acre has THIRTY-TWO times 
the yield that animal protein has. 
32 fruitarians can live on the same 
acerage as | heavy meateater. 

If you are interested in helping, 
or want further information or 
free vegetarian recipes, write 
American Vegetarians at Box 
5424, Akron, Ohio 44313. D. 
Wilson, D. Jani, N. Shriver, and 
R. Karch. 


To the Editor: 


I would like to correspond with 
a friend from your college. 

My main interests are sports, 
physical culture, martial arts, 
ethnic culture, books and horti- 
culture. I have been at Soledad 
State Prison for two years. Il am 
from San Francisco and am 
enrolled in Vocational Furniture 
Tech for a trade. 

I would like to maintain contact 
with the outside world and would 
like to write to anybody. Thank 
You. 

Jack Yee CTF Central, P.O. Box 
B-56064 D-210, Soledad, Calif. 
93960 : 


To the Editor: 

I would like to respond to an 
article that appeared in your 
paper entitled ‘‘Child Center 
Victim of Pinworm Epidemic.”’ 

As a mother of a four year old 
son at the Center, I feel that Delm 
Grier and her staff are doing a 
remarkable job, considering the 
facilities and budget. The genu- 
ine caring and love with which 
they care for and guide the 
children is exceptional. 

For the writer to expand three 
cases of pinworm to EPIDEMIC 
proportions is either absurd or a 
case of overenthusiastic journa- 
lism, lacking balance. 20 out of 
100 children have pinworms at 
any given time. That’s just how it 
is. If Ms. Grier closed the Center, 
it was with good reason, as she is 
well aware of the problems this 
causes US. 

A feature article could be done 
on the Center so that students 
could have a glimpse at what is 
really happening there. 

Incidentally, if adults keep 
their hands away from their — 
mouths for two weeks, pinworms 
die of old age! + Joan-Marie 
McAdams 
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_MPC activities keep: 


calendar 


Henri Honegger, one of the 
world’s leading cellists, will per- 
form in concert tonight at 8 in the 
MPC Music Hall. General ad- 
mission is $2. 

Harold Pinter’s ‘‘The Dumb 
Waiter’’ and Israel Horowitz's 
‘‘Rats’’ will be presented tonight 
in MPC’s SRO Theater. Curtain 
time is 8:30 and admission is 
$1.50 general and $1 for students 
and military. 

PG&E’s Nuclear Information 
Officer Fredric Draeger will be 
the guest speaker at a lecture on 
the energy crisis sponsored by the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Women and MPC. _ The 
lecture will be held at the USO in 
Monterey at 7:30 and admission 
is free. 


Outreach Counselor Tom Clark - 


will be on campus every Friday 
from 8 a.m.-noon for personal 
counseling. To set up an ap- 
pointment, drop by the Student 
Activities Office or call Clark at 
373-4773. 

A double-bill featuring ‘‘Long 
Day’s Journey Into Night’’ and 
‘‘“Georgy Girl’? will be shown 
today from 10 a.m.-2 p.m. and 
tonight from 6-9 in the lower 
fireplace lounge. Admission is 
free. 


Army Representative. 


MEN—WOMEN  - 


Let the Army help 
you with college. 


Last year, 90,000 young people like yourself earned 
college credits in the Army. 

They attended classes on post. They studied at 
nearby colleges and universities. And they took 
courses through various correspondence programs. 
And the Army paid for up to 75% of their tuition costs. 

Our educational benefits are in addition to the 
job training you'll receive, the salary you'll earn, and 
the travel opportunities you'll have. 

If you'd like to find out more about all the educa- 

_ tional benefits the Army has to offer, call your !ocal 


full 


‘42nd Street’’ and ‘‘Goldwyn 
Follies’’ will be featured tomor- 
row night at 7:30 in the MPC 
Theater. General admission is 
$1.50 for ASMPC card holders 
and free to Golden Card holders. 

Rainboe’s UFM Herb class will 
hold its first meetings this week- 
end at 10 a.m. at 429 Belden, 
Monterey. | 

Miss Palmerton, director of the 
Nursing program at Hartnell, will 
be speaking Nov. 20 at 1 p.m. in 
H-108. All interested students 
are invited to attend. 

NOW President Linda Mackey 
will give a guest lecture on 
‘‘Legal Right for Women ”’ Nov. 
20 at 11 a.m. in H-106. All 
interested students are invited to 
attend. 

A talk on backpacking will be 
given by Richard Holland Nov. 18 
in the lower fireplace lounge from 
11 a.m. to 1 p.m. Admission is 
free. 

Deadline for California State 
Scholarship’s applications is Dec. 
6. Applications can be picked up 
in the Financial Aid Office. 

The Monterey County Social 
Services Office will hold a public 
meeting at 7:30 p.m. Nov. 18 in 
the Robert Downs School Audi- 
torium. 
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Call 
Army Opportunities 


422-2103 


Join the people who’ve joined the Army. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


A place for everyone 
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Volunteer Bureau fights apathy 


By Dee Hooten 


Not a single day slides by 
without students sitting around 
talking about the world’s prob- 
lems over a cup of coffee. There 
is a growing awareness emana- 
ting from a group of students 
who do much more than just talk. 
Their concern finds expression in 
action. 

For the Monterey Peninsula 
College Volunteer Bureau - ‘‘ac- 
tion’’ is the word. They have 
talked long enough. Their prima- 
ry aim.-is to get involved and 
affect change. One of the 
coordinators, Julie Martin, de- 
scribed the Bureau as a place 
where students can go to help 
others less fortunate than them- 
selves,’’ and to learn that to give 
is to receive in the most fulfilling 
way.”’ 

General and vocational credit 
can be earned for doing volunteer 
work related to the student’s field 
of study. The number of units 
given varies according to the 
number of hours put in. Several 
instructors now offer their stu- 
dents a chance to earn credit by 
working in the community instead 
of being restricted solely to text 


books and lectures. Many stu- 
dents feel that this volunteer 
program is so valuable that they 
worked on after the required 
hours were, completed. The 
practical experience one receives 
can be helpful in getting a good 
job reference for the future. 


‘‘The good energy. and love 
that you put out is always 
returned threefold. When love is 
nurtured it grows and life is 
better for both the person giving 
love and the person receiving it,’’ 
Martin said. 


In the near future a referral 
center will be set up so students 
will individual needs can be 
referred to any agency that could 
possibly help them. a partial list 
of the agencies served by the 
bureau is as follows: Alliance on 
Aging - Blind Service Center - 
Behavioral Science Institute - Big 
Buddy Program - Boys Club - 
Camp Fire Girls - Convalescent 
Homes of Monterey Peninsula - 
Gateway Center - Girl Scouts - 
Gladis Stone School Handi- 
capped Services Unlimited - In- 
fant Day Care Center - Legal Aid 
Society - March of Dimes - Meals 
on Wheels - New Monterey 


Bonanza producer Dortort 


Job opportunities in television 


By Robert Thompson. 


Television could provide great 
opportunities to those seeking 
acting or writing careers: this 
was a major point David Dortort 
made in a talk to MPC drama 
students on Nov. 3. 

Dortort, the orginator and pro- 
ducer of ‘‘Bonanza’’ and ‘‘High 
Chaparral’’ for NBC, said that the 
television medium needs the work 
of the ‘‘TV Generation,’’ or those 
who spent their formative years 
watching television. . Most pro- 
ducers, he stressed, originally 
came to TV secondhand, after 
working as novelists and play- 
wrights. Therefore, their work in 
television reflected their former 
training and was narrative in 
content. Most of the early 
Hollywood TV productions were 
struck in this static, stage-play 
mold. 


However, Dortort noted, today 
there is a vast TV audience that is 
ever on the increase. Most of this 
audience is made up of people 
who have “‘grownup’’ with tele- 
vision and are turned off by the 


same old material of the narrative 
writer who speaks to an audience 
of one. Because of this and 
because TV is a ‘‘monster’’ that 
needs a constant imput of new 
ideas, there is a great demand for 
young writers and actors who can 
appeal to vast, sophisticated au- 
diences in this country and a- 
broad. 

The former Bonanza producer 
further remarked that television 
is sending to the world ‘‘an image 
of America.”’ Almost all TV 
productions, with the exception of 
BBC broadcasts imported to the 
U. S., are made in this country. 
Bonanza reruns, for example, are 
seen in 91 countries with about 
350,000,000 people viewing each 
week. This ‘‘saturation view- 
ing,’’ Dortort said, is bound to 
have a profound effect on other 


peoples’ attitudes towards A- 
mericans. 

In an anecdote related to the 
‘‘Bonanza’’ series, Dortort ex- 


plained how that show was trans- 
lated into Japanese. This was one 
of the several languages that the 


Study at the 
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Neighborhood Center - Operation 
Shoestrings - Project Aquarius - 
Reality House Rape Crisis 
Center - Red Cross - Salvation 
Army - Suicide Prevention Center 
- Young Adults for Action. 

The MPC Volunteer Bureau not 
only d'rects volunteers for as- 
signments to these various agen- 
cies, but they also serve as an 
information and referral center 
for the community. For a tailor fit 
volunteer’ assignment of your 
own, a referral for a personal 
problem, or if you would just like 
to drop in - they are directly 
across from the job placement 
office in the student center. The 
office is open Monday 10 a.m. 
until 12 noon and 1 p.m. until 3:30 
p.-m., Tuesday 9:30 a.m. until 


3:30 p.m., Wednesday 10 a.m. 


until 12 noon, Thursday 9:30 a.m. 
until 2 p.m. and Friday 10 a.m. 
until 12 noon. 

The three coordinators are 
Dorothy Williams, Virginia De 
Costa, and Julie Martin. Any one 
of them can turn your life around 
and help you get involved in 
changing the world by starting 
right here at home. Action 
speaks louder than words. 


series was dubbed 1n tor broad- 
cast throughout the world. 

The Japanese, it seems, envi- 
sion the samurai warrior with his 
shrill battle cry, as the symbol of 
manly character. Therefore, 
Dortort noted amusingly, when it 
came time to dub the late Dan 
Blocker’s deep voice, it was 
substituted with the high, shrie- 
king voice of a noted Japanese 
actor imitating a samurai. Dor- 
tort said it seemed so incongruous 
to see the robust Blocker shouting 
in a falsetto voice, and in Japa- 
nese no less. 
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Business Managet......... Billie | 
Arnold 
Cartoonist........ Kevin Singer 


Reporters.....Chuck Burwell, 
Yuriko Carter, J. Paul Di- 
maggio, Pat Hill, Dee Hooten, 
Karen McCurry, Melissa Mc- 
Million, Doug Thompson and 
Robert Thompson. | 

Photographer...Chuck Burwell 


Second Class Postage paid 
at Monterey, Calif. Published 
biweekly by students of Mon- 
terey Peninsula College, 980 
Fremont St., Monterey Calif., 
93940. Opinions expressed 
are not necessarily those of the 
Associated Students of Mon- 
terey Peninsula College, the 
college administration or the 
department of Journalism. 
Subscription, $2 yearly, $1 for 
alumni. 
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Chuck Burwell 


Kked by 


icnic was pic 


The p 
campus regular ‘‘Oscar Frogg..’’ 
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cnic Daze : Hot dog! 
x (Oh, how corny) 


rere Halloween Eve and Halloween 
brought not only goblins to MPC, 
but also one of the largest food 
fests in school history. 

Corn on the cob and hot dogs 
were the main attraction that 
drew over 1,000 students and 
personnel to cash in on Student 
Body funds. The food fest was a 
project of the MPC Student 
Council and cost approximately 
$500, which bought 1,000 links of 
foot-long hot dogs, over 80 sacks 
of buns, 1000 ears of corn and 
gallons of orange drink. 


Food was not the only attrac- 
tion at this Community Picnic. 
Thursday was the day for a 
much-publicized pumpkin carving 
contest and buckets of apples 
were available for those who 
wanted to indulge in some good 


"ol wet American fun. The MPC 
concert band entertained the 
crowd in the sunchine Friday, 
along with the Oscar Frog and 
Friends Band and Paul Everts- 
berg’s band of goons and goblins. 


Todd Hanks 


This better be an Oscar Meyer weiner. 


One council member, asked the 
purpose of the Community Picnic 
Daze, replied that it was to 
‘“‘spend the students’. money on 


them.’’ 
Future tentative events being 
Todd Hanks planned include bringing Chris- 
ta Sari Paulo construct hot dogs for the feast. tine Jorgensen, the famous 


transvestite, to MPC to speak, 
and a student Talent Show in 
December. 


iS is probably the most people gathered in one place at MPC in years. 
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Poem celebrates basketball season 


at 


Todd Hanks 
Hill tests the wind and checks for signs of snow. 


It’s time to brush off the cobwebs and sweep the floor, 
Because it’s basketball time once more. 

Time to remember where the balls were stored, 

And begin to take the first shots from the floor. 

You can come to the gym and watch the game, 
Instead of cheering gridmen in pouring rain. 


Coach Larry Cummins is back again, 

Fifteen years of loyal returns. 

His philosophy is such that they need not win, 
Only to put out and try, try again. 

‘People forget that we’re not pro’s, 

The kids try their best, that we know’’ 


Some satisfying years for the MPC team 

Have been times they played better than they seemed. 
It's been a while since a championship was won (1963) 
But the Lobos are preparing to run -- and to run. 


It'll be a new team that we'll see, 

Only three players qualify as returnees. 

They must rely on freshmen, 

With only three returning lettermen. 

Ron Brown, Reggie Garnett and Greg Hedlund can attest 
That MPC basketball can be the Best. 


Seventeen players are now in practice, 
Some may be dropped, but they'll carry no malice. 
Monterey and Seaside kids dominate the squad, 


But with abundance of youth, they'll need help from God. 


Mel Mason is back to assist, 

Second to Cummins, he would surely be missed. 
Mel, as a Lobo, once scored 56 points, 

But there has been no one since deserving to anoint. 


With a lengthy tuneup of more than 10 games, 


The good players will surface and we'll relay the names. 
From Cuesta College to Reno, 
That's where they'll go before the league starts, 
With exciting games to test their hearts. 
The league begins the seventh of January, 
And the race will be tight, if not scary. 
The top four teams will be eligible this year 
To enter the playoffs for bubbly and cheer. 
But before we can guess where they'll be, 
We must look now, for the team we must see. 
A few interesting games are planned for pre-season, 
You might like to see one for a variety of reasons. 
The first game is against Moffitt Field November 28, 
If you could make that game, it would be great. 
The following night (Nov. 29), they play the Alumni, 
Come on out, the spirit should be high. 

By Pat Hill 


iers seek snow, set sights on 


For many avid skiers on the 
peninsula, rain is synonymous 
with snow in the Sierras, in which 
case we should all pray for 
rain. Even with the few surprise 
rains we've been having here, 
Squaw Valley Corporation in 
Truckee reports no snow in sight. 
Usually, the most anxious skiers 
can get up to the mountains by 
the Thanksgiving holidays. How- 
ever, like last season’s dismal 
start, the skiing looks abbreviated 
until after Thanksgiving. 

“We're waiting for Mother 
Nature,’’ the voice from Squaw 
said over the phone. ‘‘We are all 
ready to open. What we need is 
two or three good snowstorms for 


there is no snow in sight but some - 


be 


on the top of the mountain. 

Rates for skiing all day at 
Squaw are $10 for weekdays and 
$11 for weekends. Crowds usual- 
ly are no real problem at Squaw 
Valley; the mountain is an effi- 
cient facility. Squaw Valley 
hosted the winter Olympics in 
1960 and retains its Olympic 
prestige. 

Discount cards for student ski- 
ers can be purchases through 
order blanks located throughout 
the campus that result in savings 
of up to $2 a day at Squaw Valley. 
Application can be obtained in 
classrooms and halls around the 
campus or by dropping in at EY. 

Ski gifts make great surprises 
for Christmas morning. One to 
talk about the new skis for you, 
would be Dave Stewart of Inter- 
sport in Monterey. . Dave offers 
the following tips: ‘Select the 
boots first. They are for comfort 
and safety. The skis purchased 
should be on a scale of perfor- 
mance. Nowadays, $185 will get 
you a good pair of high perfor- 
mance skis. The bindings are for 
safety and there are many mod- 
els; 

Dave noted that the ski manu- 
facturers are making fewer racing 
skis and producing more skis for 
the recreational and free-style 
skiers, so there will be many 
kinds to choose from. And with 
over 10 ski areas in the Tahoe 
region, there are many places to 


go. 
Keep it light 
with Ko-rec night 


If on any given Tuesday eve- 
ning you have nothing to do but 
yawn, the MPC Gym holds the 
possibility of lightening up your 
night. 

Tuesday night from 6:30 to 9:30 
the Gym is transformed into a 
light, warm place filled with 
happy and active people, indul- 
ging themselves in their favorite 
sport, be it basketball, volleyball, 
badminton or swimming. 

All these services are available 
to ASMPC card holders free, 
while non-card holders are 
charged a mere twenty-five cents. 
For the more hearty, the pool is 
open from 8-9:30 and the weight 
room is open at 6:30 for those 
desiring the more concentrated 
means of exercise. 

To those would be athletes that 
are tied down by school or work, 
Ko-Rec night presents the perfect 
opportunity to get a strenuous 
night of physical activity. 

Ko-Rec night already attracts 
from sixty to ninety people every 


week, but more people are always | 


needed to keep those fierce 
games of volleyball and basket- 
ball raging. 


Todd Hanks 


Lighthouse Record Exchange 


OPEN EVERY DAY BUY-SELL-TRADE 
EVERYTHING GUARANTEED 
LOTS OF FREE PARKING 


LOW, LOW PRICES FOR GOOD MUSIC 


Lighthouse Record Exchange 


220 17th Street, Pacific Grove 


ONTEREY 
SKI’s 
\U TAH 


$213.00 ous’. 


MOLY: January 10 - 17 
double available. 


@ Round trip, Monterey. 
Salt Lake 

@ 7 nights, Hotel Utah Motor Inn 

@ Airport transfers and taxes 

@ & day lift ticket, good at: 
Alta Park City Brighton 
Snowbird Park West 

@ Experienced Ski Escort 

CALL BOB FOR BROCHURE AND DETAILS 

394-3367 
SEASIDE TRAVEL 
1760 FREMONT BLVD. 
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Pong heist 


A load of quarters 


An undetermined amount of 
cash was taken from the pong 
machines in the student center 
last week. 


Following a fight near the 


machines in the early evening, it 
was discovered that every ma- 
chine had been broken into. Po- 
lice have not discounted the fight 
as a diversion. 

According to eyewitnesses, the. 
fight began around 6:30 p.m. and 
afterwards, the break-in was dis- 
covered. Police have fingerprints 
but no suspect in custody. 

The robbery was a daring one, 
apparently right under the noses 
of Student Center workers, PFM 
employees and students milling 
about the area. 


A housing bureau operated by 
and for students was formed by 
Student Activities two months 
ago. | 

Houses, apartments and rooms 
for rent are posted on the bulletin 
board in the Student Center. 
Prospective tenants are required 
to fill out an application for 


Students enjoying pong games Photo by Chuck Burwell 


Need a home? MPC Bureau has it 


housing. This form will later 
serve as an introduction file to the 
landlord. 


The. bureau hopes to provide 


housing for students and to 
alleviate the initial run-around of 
looking for reasonable accommo- 
dations. 

An average of 30 to 45 houses 
and apartments per month come 
in, requesting student tenants. 


Considering the limited housing 
on the peninsula, the feedback 


has been slow to 15 applicants a 


month who actually apply and 
rent. This steady rate is due to 
the fact that many students are 
not aware of this service. Edward 
Burke, a student worker at the 
bureau, added that the busiest 
time is at the beginning and end 
of a semester. 
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Lobos’ 
last 


£35) 


The MPC Lobos football team lk | 
will face Hartnell tonight in a last “aa 


bid for the league championship. 
However as far as the Lobos 
chances are concerned, not only 
must they win, but Gavilan 
College must defeat Cabrillo Col- 
lege this Saturday. If MPC loses 
tonight, then Hartnell would take 
the league title. Kickoff is 
scheduled for 7:30. , 

The Lobos rebounded from 
their first loss of the season 
against Cabrillo to maul Menlo 
College 32-13. The victory upped 
MPC’s record to 3-1.in conference 
play and 7-1 overall. Menlo’s 
record dropped 0-9. 

It was a game highlighted by 
many fine individual perform- 
ances. Quarterback Mike Chap- 
pell had an excellent day at the 
helm, completing 13 of 20 passes 
for 234 yards, including two 
touchdowns. Chappell’s first 
six-point strike opened up the 
scoring in the game, when he 
connected with Desbee Brown on 
a beautiful 19-yard completion. 


“SALE - 
LIQUID SILVER 


OW 6.9 


REG.|0,00 
TO 150° 


WE HAVE LARGE SELECTION OF 
STERLING LIQUID SILVER IN CHOKER 
NECKLACES CIS") WITH CORAL, TURQUOISE, 
‘PUKA, MOTHER OF PEARL, HIGH] SHELLS 
AND MANY MORE. SAVE THIS CHRISTMAS 
WHILE SUPPLY PLENTIFUL 


625 CANNERY ROW 
CUSTOM HOUSE BUILDING No 200 (2””'f.c0R) 


MONTEREY 


372-77 


MPC _ placekicker Steve Dill 
followed with two second-quarter 
field goals to lift the Lobos to a 
12-0 lead. Gary Nair, who gained 
48 yards for the day, plunged into 
the end zone from two yards out 
to put the Lobos ahead, 18-0. 

The second half scoring started 
for Menlo with a 5-yard run by Ed 
Smith. Within two minutes MPC 
struck again as Wayne Ferguson, 
who had 91 yards on _ seven 
carries, scored on a 14-yard draw 
play. Dill booted the PAT and it 
was 25-7. 

Chappell tossed a screen pass 
to Eric *‘Chiefy’’ Byrom, and the 
speedy little back took it 65 yards 
to close-out MPC’s scoring. 


Teacher survey 
(Continued from page 1) 


Of particular interest to stu- 
dents, 56 instructors reported 
lowering their course standards 
because the students were not 


prepared, 92 percent kept their 


course level about the same while 
only four instructors raised their 
course standards. 

According to one of the more 
vocal part-timers, Dave Clemens, 
‘It (the survey) reveals many 


interesting things that are going 


to be surprising to a lot of people 
but will not be surprising to a lot 
of people.”’ 

Clemens also claims that the 
survey ‘‘cuts through some of the 
previous administration smoke 
screening.’ 

Only a handful of people have 
read the survey as of this writing. 
Dr. Faul had not read the report. 

‘‘Part-timers would like to do a 
more professional job,’’ Clemens 
said, ‘‘But administration policies 
encourage them not to do a 
professional job. You come to 
class and go home. You're not 
supposed to communicate with 
your students or other instruc- 
tors.”’ 

Communication with other fa- 
culty members and within their 
own ranks is a major concern to 
part-timers. Eighty-six percent of 
the non-contract faculty meet 
with each other less than three 
times per semester and 79 per- 
cent meet less than three times 
per semester with contracted 
instructors. Schedule conflicts 
and lack of notification are two 
reasons why the part-timers rare- 
ly attend meetings. | 

One final interesting note is 
that students are not the only 
ones having troubles with the 
bookstore. Forty-nine percent of 
the part-time instructors have 
experienced “‘problems”’ with the 
bookstore. 


Classified 


CALCULATORS: HP21-$95., 
HP22-$155, HP25-$182, SRSOA- 
$91, SRS1A-$135. Five Day 
Delivery. All models new, carry 
full year guarantee, and include 
all standard accessories. Send 
check or COD request (for COD 
add $2) plus 6 percent tax to: 
CHEAP CALCULATOR COM- 
PANY, 636 FOURTH ST., DA- 
VIS, CA. 95616. If not satisfied, 


return within 15 days for full 


refund. 
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Justice is a four letter word 


By Dave Maurer 


It hangs in the courtroom air; a barely 
discernible force of apprehesion that is 
making your hands wet and your face feel 
hot and prickle. You are about to be 
sentenced to jail for the wanton crime of 
being broke and unable to pay a traffic fine. 
It feels as though an empty tin can is being 
kicked around in your stomach as the 
bailiff, in a practiced authoritarian voice, 
tells you to approach the bench. 

You stand in front of the judge and 
suddenly the realization starts to seap into 
your spinning brain that you’re completley 
at the mercy of this man’s interpretation of 
jurisprudence. You've never experienced 
anything like this before, it all feels alien 
and far removed from your normal current 
of life. So you stand there, feeling alone 
and a little afraid, but above all you feel 
vulnerable. 

The man in black leans forward across 
the bench and begins the question and 
answer game he knows so well. You stand 
there mute, listening to-the muffled coughs 
and scraping chairs of other people getting 
ready to go home, or go somewhere besides 
the place where you’re headed. You search 
the judge’s face for a hint of understan- 
ding,-but there’s none, it’s just a job and 
you’re just another case. 

‘‘Do you have the money to pay the 


fine?’’ The words are spoken ina flat 
monotone edged with boredom. 
‘‘No sir. | don’t.’’ You hear someone 


say. You notice that it’s you that has 
spoken; but already you can’t remember 
having said it, because you're still trying to 
figure out how the Hell you ended up in this 
room in the first place. It doesn’t really 
matter though, it’s done, your life has just 
been added, subtracted, and divided by 
four words; ‘‘No sir, | don’t.’’ 

You are to be confined in jail at the 
compensatory rate of twenty dollars a day 
until your debt to society is paid. Due to 
your lack of money two thousand years of 
civilization has just stomped you into a 
smear of ink on a fingerprint form. ,It 
doesn’t matter in the least what you’ve 
done in the past, or what you're doing right 


_ now, or for that matter what you plan to do 


in the future. The only thing relevant to 
your case is that -you lack a_ worthy 
counter-balance to place on your side of the 
scale of justice. And it seems that the only 
acceptable counterweight in this society is 
money. 

As the bailiff leads you out of the 
courtroom, you think how ironic it is that 
the government owes you three times as 
much money in back taxes as the amount of 
the fine. As you’re being taken to the 
holding cells in the basement of the 
courthouse you suddenly realize how 
important freedom is to you. Your mind 
wasn’t even prepared for the curt transfor- 
mation from free man to prisoner, and now 
it feels as though someone turned out the 
light up there and kicked the gears into 
neutral. You have been sucked up like a 
wandering morsel of flesh into the vortex of 
justice, and now your shock walk begins. 

After a preliminary booking and frisking 
session you’re placed in a cell with a thick 
steel door that echoes a hollow ring of 
forced control as it slams shut behind you. 
You are left with your thoughts and the sad 
graffiti that has been laboriously scrat-hed 


into the lime green walls. It takes only a 
few minutes to read all of it, the cell isn’t 
very conducive to poetic expressions; 
besides no pens or pencils are allowed. 

_ Long after you've read everything five 
times, you hear a faint stirring of activity 
outside your tomb. The sounds are of cell 
doors being opened and the rasping clicks 
of handcuffs being fitted. Then the soft 
pattering sound of men wearing shower- 
shoes leaks into your ears as they pass by 
the bolted door. A flash of anticipation 
wrenches your senses into maximum alert 


- as the door swings open, and the guard 


gestures you out. 

The other prisoners smile at you; the lost 
empty smiles of confined souls that have 
found themselves unclean and wanting, 
because that’s what the outside people say. 
And after awhile you will start to think it’s 
true. The guards herd you into the back of 
a van with steel meshing over the windows; 
the handcuffs feel tight and cold around 
your wrists, everyone looks lost. 

Then it becomes a ride through the city 
while people stare at you, then through the 
countryside where people stare at you, 
finally back to the city where people stare at 
you. The van pulls up to the door of the 


little big house, not an inch separating the 


van from the brick wall. They’re careful not 
to give an enterprising prisoner a chance to 
escape. 

Almost as if by the passing of a wicked 
wizard’s wand you little cell has been 
transposed into a large one, with one 
difference you see right away. There are 
chains hanging on the wall in the booking 
office, you will soon discover that even here 
there are different degrees of confinement. 

The air here is thick and_ spoiled, 
smelling of decay and molding men. Your 
whorls and ridges are once again lifted 
from your fingers by the black ink to be 
registered forever by the FBI and all the 
rest. Your history is recorded along with 
your picture and then you get your issue. 
One khaki shirt, one pair of blue jeans fitted 
with an elastic band to hold them up, one 
pair of showershoes, one towel, one 
toothbrush, two dimes to make your two 
phone calls, and a pack of ‘Top’ rolling 
tobacco. Your new personality is now 
complete and your cell awaits you. 

You pass into a non-world that is littered 
by non-people that resemble’ molting 
spectors. Only the Blacks and the Chicanos 


have any color in their flesh, the rest are 


white like putty and pinched from lack of 
sunshine. . 

For some the platform of sanity has 
dropped away like a spinning carnival ride 
and only the gravity of the steel bars keep 
them pinned to this abstract reality. 

With a stroke of my pen I will spare you 
from any more of this. So before you find 
out that the water dripping from the ceiling 
into that stagnant pool of filth on your cell 
floor is the overflow from the toilet 
upstairs. And before you are there long 
enough to have the little white bugs start 
their feastng on your body. And before_you 
find out what kind of people work in a place 
like this, Ill bring you back into freedom. 

Don’t ever take the sunshine for granted 
and if you do find yourself forgetting what 
it’s like to be free, think then of the millions 
that aren’t. 


S 


“Photo by Todd Hank 


El Yanqui writers gloat 
over Journalism awards 


‘‘l’m the greatest,’’ El Yanqui 
Managing Editor Michael Gard- 
ner exclaimed as he triumphantly 
marched down the aisle to pick up 
his solid gold plaque for winning 
first prize in the Northern. Calif. 
Junior College Newswriting con- 
test. 

Gardner, wearing a flowerly 
blue and white shirt and white 
pants that flashed against the 
dark background as AP and UPI 
photographers clicked away to the 
smiling victor, raised his award 
far over his head and dared 
anyone to challenge him. 

‘It takes dedication and hard 
work,’’ Gardner continued, ‘‘to 
pull off this remarkable feat. El 
Yanqui has not won a major 
award in over three years. I plan 
to remain number 1.”’ 

It is rumored that a Hartnell 
Sentinel staff writer has _chal- 
lenged Gardner to a return match 
at Madison Square Garden next 
semester. Gardner has declined 
the offer, close sources have 
revealed, stating that he plans to 
be in Fresno. 

Gardner swept into first place 
with his magnificant investigative 
journalism piece on the Andrea 
Spark case. He has since applied 
for various jobs as Managing 
Editor with the Times and Post 
but was refused. ‘‘They don’t 
appreciate my talents,’’ he said. 

Another El Yanqui staff mem- 
ber, David Maurer, copped an 
honorable mention for his superb 
feature exposing the peninsula 


brand of justice. ‘‘I did it for all 
the veterans out there,’’ Maurer 
said, ‘“‘and all the students and 
administrators, and _ prisoners, 
and children and for Mommy and 
Daddy,’’ he said with a slight 
trace of a tear in his eye. 

Maurer is currently working on 
exposing the Veteran’s Atten- 
dance Policy, a source of contro- 
versy plaguing MPC for years. ‘I 
wouldn't be surprised if I won the 
Pulitzer Prize,’’ he added. 

The awards were handed out 
against the backdrop of the coast 
range inside the newest Calif. 
Community College pavilion, 
Ohlone. 

Viewing the Ohlone journalism 
set-up turned participants green 
with envy. They have an excel- 
lent set-up with their own dark- 
room, make-up room and several 


offices. 
Both Gardner and Maurer plan 


to go before the Board requesting 
financial assistance ‘“‘to keep El 
Yanqui’’ ahead of its competitors. 
The duo plan to ask for two 
million dollars, but sources close 
to the Board say there is little 
hope. ‘‘About all they'll get,’’ 
one source said, ‘“‘is bus fare 
home.”’ 

Undaunted by the tauntings of 
‘*Luck’’ and “‘Bribery,’’ El Yan- 
qui will continue to print Mau- 


rer's ‘‘When Johnny Comes Mar- 
ching Home’’ and Gardner’s 
‘Behind the lines’’ even with the 
threat that they may go into 
syndication. 


Job Placement Office helps to find work for MPC students 


By Yuriko Carter 


The MPC Job Placement Office 
is a non-profit campus organiza- 
tion providing students jobs to 
help meet their financial needs. 

The office, formed six years 
ago, recruits job openings by 
mailing brochures and publicity 
forms to businesses, and pro- 
motes the hiring of students. 
Various job openings are then 
listed on the bulletin board in the 
Student Center and appointments 
for interviews may be arranged. 
After a student is hired, he is 
asked for an evaluation of the 
placement center to allow feed- 
back for suggestions or improve- 
ments. 

The placement office also han- 
dies the payroll sign-up for the 
jobs on campus. In addition to 
these services, in cooperation 
with the Financial Aid depart- 
ment, it provides work study 
opportunities.. Currently there 


are 225 students in this program. 


In 1974, students filled 76 
percent of the 2,500 job openings 
listed by the placement office. 


The placement’ office averages 
about 200 jobs per month, with 
the exception of September 1975, 
which listed a record high of 330, 
not including on campus jobs. 


Bess 


Y 


Anton Agalbato, job placement 
officer since 1973, feels the 
success of the center is due to the 
student staff's commitment and 
the tremendous response from 


James Callaghan works in the job placement office 


MPC students in need of financial 
support. 

‘*Work is just as much a part of 
an education as is the classroom 
experience. Having a job is a 


Photo by Chuck Burwell 


broadening experience which ex- 
poses you to different people in 
different situations,’’ Agalbato 
said. 7 | 

The main purpose of the Job 
Placement Center is to provide 
means for all students to survive 
while going to school. Agalbato 
also added that even though the 
jobs may not involve your major 
interests, there is the worthwhile 
experience of learning and gi- 
ving. 


Gwen Brooks, one of the staff 


members in the placement office, 
says that working in the center 


has sharpened her awareness of 


the current job market. She 
paused and added, ‘‘It’s a smaller 
version of the employment of- 
fice.”’ 

_ The big difference between the 
employment office and the Job 
Placement Office here on cam- 
pus, is that it caters to students. 
Agalbato emphasized the easy 
atmosphere and the enthusiasm 
of his staff, therefore making the 
Job Placement Center ,all the 
more effective. 


